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vindicated its supreme right to deal with such
matters as pauperism, the rights of labour, and
popular education. All these are issues in which
the Church has failed from having a low ideal, as
well as from inherent ineffectiveness. Take, for
instance, pauperism. It is probable that no Church
has ever possessed the wealth requisite for coping
with national indigence after discharging the other
duties that were justly demanded of it. From the
very nature of Church endowments, it is habitually
the wealthy parts of a country that are best supplied,
and national interests and needs are inevitably
sacrificed to local and family considerations. Thus
we find in England of the Middle Ages that, in all
Cumberland and Lancashire, with an area of more
than 2,000,000 acres, there were only seventeen
religious houses; and in East Hampshire, in a
district that measured fifty miles by twenty, there
was not a single foundation from which the poor
could be relieved. On the other hand, wealthy
counties, like Norfolk and Lincolnshire, were studded
with rich houses at easy distances from one another.1
To them that had was given. But this inherent
defect in the Church system, that it has always been
local and parochial, rather than national, is very far
from being its worst fault Charity in the Churches
is inculcated as a religious duty profitable to the
person who practises it. It occasionally blesses him
that gives, and it habitually demoralises and degrades
him who takes. The condition of receiving Church
doles has always been to need them at the moment;
and the question of deserving them is most frequently
treated as of very minor importance. Nothing like

1 Pearson's Histoi'ical Maps, pp. 61, 62.